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The  United  States  strategy  for  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  the  South  Asian  region 
at  large  has  seen  significant  improvements  under  the  new  administration.  Yet,  some 
aspects  of  the  strategy  require  further  refinement.  The  regional  context  of  the  strategy 
needs  to  comprehensively  take  into  account  the  competing  national  interests  and 
resultant  discords  that  vitiate  the  regional  milieu.  As  a  corollary,  the  overarching 
strategic  concept  needs  to  assuage  regional  frictions  which  impinge  on  the  success  of 
United  States  /  coalition  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  undermine  Pakistan’s  efforts  against 
the  forces  of  terror.  The  strategy  must  also  epitomize  respect  for  the  core  national 
interests  and  sensitivities  of  the  regional  partners,  in  particular  Pakistan;  thereby, 
eliminating  inherent  risks  of  overstepping  the  “red  //'nes”in  the  operational  realm.  It  is  in 
this  essential  strategic  context  that  this  paper  seeks  to  delineate  the  way  forward,  based 
on  a  strategic  approach  that  cultivates  meaningful  partnerships  and  fosters  unrestrained 
cooperation  among  all  stakeholders  in  general  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  in  particular;  with  a  view  to  laying  the  foundations  of  enduring  and  irreversible 
peace  in  the  region. 


UNITED  STATES’  STRATEGY  AND  STRATEGIC  PARTNERSHIPS  - 
UNDERSTANDING  OTHERS’  PERSPECTIVE 

In  October  2001 ,  once  “Operation  Enduring  Freedom”  was  initiated,  it  seemed 
certain  that  the  forces  of  terror  would  put  up  a  resolute  and  fierce  resistance  to  the 
United  States  /  coalition  offensive.  However,  the  initial  success  was  unexpectedly 
expeditious  and  in  November  2001— in  a  matter  of  few  weeks— Kabul  was  taken  over 
by  the  coalition-backed  Northern  Alliance  forces.  This  led  to  euphoric  postulations  by 
many  senior  American  officials  and  policy  makers,  that  the  fate  of  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban 
was  good  as  sealed  and  before  long  Afghanistan  would  be  purged  of  the  malaise  of 
terrorism.1  Contrarily,  nine  long  years  have  gone  by  but  peace  continues  to  remain 
elusive.  In  fact,  the  footprint  of  terrorism  has  spread  to  Afghanistan’s  neighboring  region 
as  well.  Al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  militants,  who  escaped  from  Afghanistan  as  a 
consequence  to  United  States  /  coalition  operations,  exported  this  scourge  to  the 
western  /  northwestern  region  of  neighboring  Pakistan;  and  are  now  seeking  havens  in 
other  regions,  as  far-away  as  the  African  continent.2 

What  went  wrong?  Is  the  overall  strategy  flawed  conceptually  or  is  there  a 
problem  in  the  implementation  piece?  Is  lack  of  earnest  cooperation  and  support  from 
the  regional  partners  the  real  cause?  Or,  conversely,  is  it  that  the  United  States  has  not 
been  able  to  foster  relationships  of  trust  in  the  region,  mainly  because  of  erroneous 
perceptions  concerning  the  commitment  and  intent  of  the  regional  partners.  Or,  could 
lack  of  success  be  attributed  to  incoherent  regional  context  of  the  strategy;  largely 
oblivious  of  competing  national  interests  and  discords  that  vitiate  the  regional 


environment?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  answered  objectively,  if 
impediments  that  elude  success  are  to  be  removed. 

The  overarching  United  States  policy  and  strategy  needs  to  be  informed  by  the 
complex  inter-  and  intra-state  frictions  that  characterize  the  milieu  of  Central  and  South 
Asian  region.3  Such  awareness  would  afford  adoption  of  a  regional  approach  that 
mitigates  acrimony  and  cultivates  unrestrained  cooperation;  amongst  the  regional  actors 
and  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

Pakistan  is  confronted  with  a  multitude  of  challenges,  many  of  which  are  not  of  its 
own  making.  Yet,  the  country  is  doggedly  braving  the  hostile  environment  and  is  doing 
all  that  it  can  to  safeguard  its  ethos,  interests  and  sovereignty;  while  remaining  relevant 
to  the  global  community.  In  this  backdrop,  recourse  to  intrusive  exhortations  and 
unrealistic  expectations  by  the  United  States — seeking  more  and  more — invariably 
gives  rise  to  frustrations  and  better  be  avoided.4  America  needs  to  be  supportive  rather 
than  suspicious,  if  it  truly  seeks  to  establish  a  robust  and  enduring  partnership  with 
Pakistan;  not  just  in  words  but  in  deeds  as  well.5 
Background 

While  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  disorder  that  afflicts  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan’s 
northwestern  frontier  regions  today,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  it  was  geography  which 
shaped  the  history  of  this  region  or  vice  versa.  However,  a  multitude  of  opinions 
notwithstanding,  Pakistan  had  little  influence  over  events  that  determined  either  of  the 
two.  In  actual  fact,  the  vitiated  security  situation  in  the  region  is  the  direct  outcome  of 
two  fundamentally  interrelated  calamitous  incidents. 

The  first  was  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  in  1979. 6  The  ensuing  Afghan 

resistance  which  took  the  shape  of  “Jihad”  against  the  Russians  completely  altered  the 
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socio-political  and  security  fabric  of  the  region  henceforth.7  The  blowback  suffered  by 
Pakistan— in  terms  of  militancy,  millions  of  refugees,  exponential  growth  of 
“madrassas,”  narcotics  and  proliferation  of  arms— was  truly  troublesome.8  However, 
perhaps  the  most  detrimental  consequence  of  this  war  was  the  influx  of  thousands  of 
foreign  /  extra-regional  militants  in  the  region;  largely  Arabs,  but  a  host  of  others  as 
well— such  as  Chechens  and  Central  Asians.9  Among  them  was  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
his  companions  who  later  became  the  core  of  al  Qaeda.10  The  birth  of  Taliban  can  also 
be  traced  back  to  this  turbulent  period.11 

The  second  dreadful  occurrence  was  the  incident  of  9/1 1  and  the  consequent 
American  military  intervention  in  Afghanistan.12  The  initial  campaign  plan  for 
Afghanistan  did  not  specifically  focus  on  prior  coordination  with  Pakistan  and  the  much 
needed  hammer  and  anvil  approach  was  largely  nonexistent.  Consequently,  military 
operations  in  the  Tora  Bora  region  pushed  bulk  of  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  fighters  across 
the  porous  Durand  Line,  into  Pakistan’s  western  /  northwestern  tribal  regions.13  While 
some  militants  sought  refuge  amongst  the  local  populace,  others  melted  away  into  the 
Afghan  refugee  camps.14 

The  above  mentioned  events  profoundly  altered  the  internal  security  calculus  of 
Pakistan  and  brought  about  a  host  of  negative  trends,  including  guns,  drugs  and  various 
manifestations  of  terrorism;  such  as  suicide  bombings  and  improvised  explosive  devices 
(lEDs)  attacks.15  Yet,  the  beliefs,  values  and  aspirations  of  Pakistani  populace  remain 
unchanged.  They  simply  want  peace  and  abhor  all  forms  and  expressions  of  terrorism; 
albeit,  a  handful  of  people  involved  in  divisive  activities—  under  the  influence  of  global 
terrorist  networks— draw  disproportionate  attention  of  the  world  community  and 
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continually  make  international  news.  More  regrettable  is  the  fact  that  partially  due  to 
lack  of  awareness  and  in  some  measure  due  to  negative  propaganda  unleashed  by  a 
section  of  international  media,  they  are  taken  as  a  representation  of  Pakistani  society  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  western  world.  In  many  ways,  this  misperception  impinges  upon 
the  United  States’  policy  and  strategy  for  Pakistan  as  well. 

The  checkered  history  of  the  United  States  -  Pakistan  relationship  embodies 
intermittent  periods  of  harmony  and  accord,  juxtaposed  with  recurring  dark  spells 
characterized  by  mutual  distrust  and  disappointments.  In  order  to  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  United  States  -  Pakistan  bilateral  relations,  the  string  of  defining 
events  that  have  shaped  this  relationship  need  to  be  studied  and  understood  in  the 
historical  context.16 

In  its  early  years,  after  emerging  as  an  independent  state  in  1947,  Pakistan  was 
faced  with  the  all-pervading  predicaments  of  the  Cold  War  era;  whether  to  align  with  the 
Capitalist  West,  the  Communist  East  or  to  stay  non-aligned.  The  founding  fathers  of  the 
state  opted  for  alliance  with  the  West.17  The  decision  was  not  based  on  self-seeking 
commercial  interests  but  was  founded  on  common  values  and  popular  sentiment  of  a 
nascent  democratic  state.  Conversely,  India,  the  other  beneficiary  of  sub-continent’s 
partition,  decided  to  align  with  the  Soviet  camp.  Two  decades  or  so  later,  both  alliances 
were  tested  and  significantly  shaped  by  two  major  wars  fought  between  India  and 
Pakistan.18 

From  early  1950s  to  the  present  era  the  United  States  -  Pakistan  relationship 
has  seen  several  ups  and  downs  largely  for  want  of  a  robust  foundation  based  on 
mutual  trust.19  However— recurring  hiccups  notwithstanding— ever  since  2001,  the 
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diplomatic,  economic  and  defense  ties  between  the  two  countries  have  grown  stronger; 
and  presently  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  are  engaged  in  several  meaningful 
initiatives.  In  particular,  the  ongoing  strategic  dialogue  is  an  exceedingly  useful  forum 
that  has  significantly  contributed  towards  nurturing  better  understanding  between  the 
two  countries.20  However,  despite  the  silver  lining,  the  relationship  is  by  no  means 
exemplary  and  continues  to  remain  fragile  largely  due  to  a  deficit  of  trust;  reflected  by 
persistent  reservations  on  each  other’s  sincerity  of  purpose  and  intent. 

Evolution  of  United  States  Strategy  for  the  Region  -  The  Initial  Phase 

Nine  years  ago,  the  United  States’  immediate  military  objectives  in  Afghanistan 
were  unequivocal.  However,  the  long  term  political  objectives  were  rather  vague; 
ranging  from  denying  al  Qaeda  the  opportunity  and  capacity  to  attack  the  United  States 
again,  to  creating  a  representative  and  effective  Afghan  government  styled  on 
democratic  lines.  These  were  two  very  different  goals,  positioned  at  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  very  broad  spectrum.  Hence,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Bush  administration 
struggled  to  articulate  a  strategy  that  could  find  a  correct  balance  between  such 
disparate  objectives.21 

In  the  sphere  of  rebuilding  the  state  and  its  institutions  the  Bonn  Agreement  was 
a  remarkably  useful  initiative,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  political  and  civil  institutions 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  a  representative  government.22  In  the  realm  of 
counterterrorism,  the  initial  U.S.  strategy  aimed  at  disrupting  and  destroying  terrorist 
organizations  of  global  reach  and  attacking  their  leadership,  command,  control, 
communications,  material  support  and  finances.23. 

Despite  a  promising  start,  the  overall  strategy  proved  flawed  in  the  medium-to- 

long-term  and  led  to  resurgence  of  Taliban  in  2006.  Yet,  the  renewed  threat  brought  no 
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major  change  in  the  Bush  Administration’s  strategy  for  Afghanistan,  which  continued  to 
typify  a  vague  amalgam  of  counterterrorism,  counterinsurgency  and  state-building 
efforts;  without  clear  priorities  and  specific  focus.24  The  agenda  was  noble  in  intent  and 
undoubtedly  all-inclusive  in  scope,  yet  overly  ambitious  and  far  too  large  to  be 
successful. 

With  regard  to  Pakistan  the  initial  United  States’  strategic  approach  after  9/1 1  was 
formulated  by  a  small  circle  at  the  top  of  the  Bush  Administration,  who  were  largely 
focused  on  al  Qaeda  and  the  war  effort  in  Afghanistan,  rather  than  Pakistan’s  internal 
dynamics.  The  entire  framework  was  directed  towards  gaining  maximum  logistical  and 
operational  assistance  from  Pakistan  for  successful  operations  in  Afghanistan,  in  return 
for  economic  aid  and  diplomatic  support  for  the  Government  of  Pakistan.25 
The  Obama  Administration’s  Strategy 

While  President  Bush  frequently  spoke  of  establishing  a  flourishing  democracy  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Obama  Administration’s  strategy  does  not  envisage  state-building  as 
its  primary  objective.  Instead,  it  relies  on  a  narrower  approach  tied  more  tightly  to  the 
core  goal  of  defeating  al  Qaeda.  In  the  context  of  counterinsurgency,  the  redefined 
strategic  concept  aims  at  degrading  the  Taliban  while  building  sufficient  Afghan  capacity 
to  secure  and  govern  their  country;  creating  conditions  for  initiation  of  transition  by  July 
201 1  .The  core  goal  of  the  Obama  Administration’s  strategy  for  the  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  Theater  is  to  “disrupt,  dismantle  and  eventually  defeat  al  Qaeda  in  the 
region  and  to  prevent  its  return  to  either  country.  ”26 

In  its  modified  form,  the  strategy  for  Afghanistan  envisages  an  initial  surge  for  18 
to  24  months,  aimed  at  reversing  the  Taliban  momentum  and  stabilizing  the  country, 

followed  by  drawdown  of  forces  or  a  process  of  transition.  Through  addition  of  30,000 
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United  States’  troops,  bolstered  by  additional  NATO  troops,  at  the  fastest  possible  pace 
throughout  2010  and  initiation  of  the  transition  process  from  July  201 1 ,  the  strategy 
seeks  to  achieve  three  main  objectives:  denying  safe  havens  to  al  Qaeda;  reversing  the 
momentum  of  Taliban;  and  strengthening  Afghanistan’s  government  and  security 
forces.27  Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  strategy,  the  present  strategy  essentially 
rejects  the  option  of  committing  forces  for  an  indeterminate  mission  of  state¬ 
building— without  any  deadlines.28 

One  of  the  key  facets  of  the  redefined  United  States’  strategic  approach  is  the 
enhanced  focus  on  Pakistan.  President  Obama’s  March  2009  speech  highlighted  the 
inextricable  linkage  between  events  in  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  President  also 
recognized  the  necessity  of  helping  Pakistan  in  going  after  ai  Qaeda;  whose  leadership 
along  with  a  network  of  other  insurgent  groups  was  located  in  the  rugged  mountains 
along  the  Pakistan  -  Afghanistan  border.  He  also  mentioned  that  Pakistan’s  ability  to 
destroy  terrorist  safe  havens  in  the  Federally  Administered  Tribal  Areas  (FATA)  was  tied 
to  its  own  strength  and  security.29  In  order  to  enhance  this  capacity  he  pledged  support 
for  a  $  7.5  billion  aid  package,  new  military  equipment,  and  a  constancy  and 
concentration  of  effort.30 

On  the  whole  the  strategy  seeks  to  forge  a  stronger  partnership  with  Pakistan  by 
supporting  its  efforts  in  two  ways:  firstly,  by  strengthening  Pakistan’s  military  capacity  to 
target  insurgent  groups—  i.e.,  enhancement  of  Pakistan’s  counterinsurgency 
capabilities;  and  secondly  by  supporting  Pakistan’s  governmental  and  economic 
development.31 
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Improvements  in  the  Strategy  -  NATO’s  Lisbon  Summit  (December  201 0) 

The  important  change  that  the  NATO’s  Lisbon  Summit  brought  about  in  the 
strategy  was  accent  on  a  proposed  2014  timeframe  that  did  not  exist  in  the  initial 
strategy.32  What  this  meant  was  that  the  United  States  and  its  NATO  allies  realized  the 
ramifications  of  a  hurried  process  of  transition  and  the  importance  of  denying  al  Qaeda 
and  Taliban  the  option  of  defeating  the  strategy  simply  by  waiting  out  or  outlasting  the 
coalition  presence.  The  other  noteworthy  change  was  the  willingness— of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  NATO  partners— for  a  prolonged  commitment;  even  beyond 
201 4. 33  While  due  emphasis  was  laid  on  timely  completion  of  transition,  it  was  evident 
that  2014  was  seen  as  the  desired  timeframe  for  shifting  the  lead  role  from  NATO  to  the 
Afghan  Government  and  was  not  considered  a  sacrosanct  timeline  of  the  exit  strategy. 
First  Annual  Review  -  December  201 0 

The  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  Annual  Review  was  a  National  Security  Staff 
(NSS)  led  assessment  of  the  Obama  administration’s  strategy  for  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.34  The  review  report  released  in  December  2010,  soon  after  the  NATO  summit, 
maintained  that  the  strategy  was  working  well  and  there  were  notable  gains  in  all  three 
areas  assessed  by  the  review:  al  Qaeda,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  Al  Qaeda  in 
Pakistan  was  weaker  and  under  more  sustained  pressure  than  ever  before  and  the 
United  States  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  strategic  partnership  with  Pakistan  based 
on  mutual  respect,  trust,  increased  dialogue,  improved  cooperation,  and  enhanced 
exchange  /  assistance  programs.35  The  report  emphasized  the  need  for  pursuing 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  challenges  in  larger  and  better  integrated  political  and 
regional  contexts.  It  underscored  the  importance  of  a  sustained  long-term  commitment 
to  the  region:  in  Pakistan  by  way  of  growing  United  States  -  Pakistan  strategic 
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partnership;  and  in  Afghanistan— as  reflected  by  the  NATO  Summit— by  entrusting  the 
lead  for  security  across  the  country  to  Afghans  by  2014,  and  enduring  commitment 
beyond  201 4. 36 
Analysis 

While  presently  terrorism  poses  the  greatest  challenge  to  global  security,  it  also 
offers  significant  opportunities  in  the  context  of  establishing  lasting  peace  and  stability, 
primarily  in  the  Central  and  South  Asian  region.  The  ubiquitous  nature  of  threat  affords 
convergence  of  interest  between  the  regional  stakeholders  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  regional  powers.  While  on  one  hand  it  offers  incentives  to  age  old 
adversaries  like  India  and  Pakistan  to  resolve  inter-state  differences  for  the  sake  of  a 
greater  cause,  on  the  other  hand  it  creates  an  environment  that  could  promote  better 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  China,  particularly  in  the  regional  context. 
China  is  directly  affected  by  any  further  spread  of  terrorism  in  the  region— especially  in 
the  northward  direction— and  has  a  real  stake  in  working  towards  eradication  of  this 
peril.  The  United  States  needs  to  positively  exploit  this  opportunity  by  engaging  and 
incorporating  China  in  the  overall  effort  directed  against  terrorism  in  the  region. 
Constructive  engagement  and  diplomacy  aimed  at  leveraging  Chinese  regional 
influence  in  the  common  cause  against  terrorism  may  contribute  towards  alleviating 
frictions  and  improvement  of  the  overall  United  States  -  China  bilateral  relations  as  well; 
precluding  the  need  for  investing  in  efforts  aimed  at  containing  or  creating  regional 
counterweights  against  China.37 

The  emphasis  on  Pakistan  in  the  evolving  United  States  strategy  is 
unquestionably  pronounced.  However,  in  some  measure  there  is  a  mismatch  between 
words  and  actions.  There  is  also  a  lack  of  appreciation  amongst  the  United  States’ 
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policymakers  regarding  the  extent  of  challenges  faced  by  Pakistan  and  the  resolve 
displayed  by  its  political  and  military  leadership  in  fighting  the  scourge  of  terrorism. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight,  the  effects  created  by  the  military  operations 
successfully  undertaken  by  Pakistan,  particularly  in  the  last  two  to  three  years—  vis-a- 
vis  the  combined  efforts  of  48  countries  comprising  the  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF)— need  to  be  compared  /  appraised  through  an  objective  lens,  not  blurred 
by  the  haze  of  mistrust.  The  statistics  are  indeed  eye-opening.  From  2002  to  early  201 1 , 
Pakistan  has  suffered  nearly  36,000  casualties  including  1 1 ,240  military  casualties.38 
The  military  casualties  comprise  about  2740  killed  (shaheed)  including  a  lieutenant 
general,  two  major  generals  and  six  brigadiers.  In  the  same  period  Pakistani  security 
forces  have  conducted  hundreds  of  major  and  minor  operations;  killing  /  arresting 
around  18,000  terrorists  including  several  key  leaders  of  both  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban. 

The  blowback  has  also  been  huge;  a  total  of  5800  terrorist  incidents  in  the  country 
between  2002  and  2009;  more  than  the  combined  incidents  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.39 
The  misgivings  regarding  Pakistan’s  alleged  hedging  strategy  or  covert  support  to  some 
factions  of  Afghan  Taliban  and  other  terrorist  organizations,  need  to  be  reconsidered  in 
the  light  of  the  statistics  cited  above.  It  must  be  appreciated  that  underlying  linkages  / 
interconnectedness  between  various  terrorist  organizations  cannot  remain  hidden  from 
Pakistan’s  intelligence  community  and  it  would  indeed  be  unthinkable  for  Pakistan’s 
leading  intelligence  agency  to  indirectly  support  perpetrators  of  such  ghastly  violence; 
who  not  only  seek  to  destabilize  the  country  and  kill  security  and  intelligence  personnel 
and  their  families,  but  routinely  target  innocent  civilians— including  a  large  proportion  of 
women  and  children— as  well. 
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The  regional  context  of  the  United  States  strategy  needs  to  view  the  ground 
realities  in  Pakistan  and  the  popular  sentiment  and  sensitivities  that  define  the  national 
“red  lines”,  with  perceptive  insight;  both  in  the  psycho-social  and  security  realms. 
Redefining  of  the  war  as  a  regional  conflict,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
coalition  operations  in  western  Pakistan  if  necessary;  is  a  rather  na'ive  and  worrisome 
line  of  thinking,  which  needs  to  be  substituted  by  a  more  perceptive  approach— one  that 
takes  into  account  Pakistan’s  core  national  interests  and  sensitivities,  and  the 
implications  thereof. 

Pakistan  can  win  the  ongoing  war  against  the  forces  of  terror  only  once  the 
nation  supports  and  stands  united  behind  the  armed  forces.  This  invariably  is  the  case 
when  the  nation  sees  its  own  military  taking  on  the  terrorists.  However,  the  moment 
there  is  the  slightest  semblance  of  foreign  involvement  in  Pakistan’s  security  paradigm, 
the  national  sentiment  transforms  diametrically.  The  drone  attacks  in  FATA  may  be 
taking  out  a  lot  of  terrorists  and  the  gains  in  operational  /  tactical  realm  may  well  be 
significant;  but,  tactical  gains— no  matter  how  significant— can  never  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  undermining  strategic  goals.40 

Any  act  or  initiative  by  the  United  States  that  directly  or  indirectly  impinges  on  the 
sovereignty  of  Pakistan  serves  to  vitiate  the  overall  security  environment  of  the  country. 
Hence,  a  strategic  approach  that  deems  direct  involvement  in  Pakistan’s  security 
calculus — or  kinetic  military  action  against  terrorists  on  Pakistani  soil — a  viable  option,  is 
fundamentally  flawed,  and  needs  to  be  altered  and  corrected.41  The  answer  lies  in 
enabling  /  enhancing  the  capacity  of  Pakistan’s  armed  forces  through  provision  of 
modern  military  hardware  and  cutting  edge  technologies— particularly  in  the  field  of 
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intelligence,  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  (ISR)— to  realize  same  or  better  effects; 
as  an  alternate  to  any  direct  American  military  action  by  the  United  States,  including 
drone  strikes.  The  United  States  Department  of  Defense,  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR)  Report,  issued  in  February  2010,  does  reflect  awareness  of  this  verity  at  a  plane 
epitomizing  the  interface  between  policy  and  strategy.42  Yet— for  some  reason— when  it 
comes  to  implementation,  a  rather  expedient  approach  focusing  on  immediate  gains  / 
short  term  operational  advantages,  supplants  far-sighted  strategic  considerations. 

The  implications  and  nuances  of  the  surge  by  ISAF  /  United  States  forces  in 
Afghanistan  also  need  to  be  evaluated  objectively.  As  experienced  in  the  past,  up- 
scaling  of  military  operations  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  regions  of  Afghanistan 
leads  to  escalation,  rather  than  reduction  of  threat  faced  by  Pakistan;  simply  because  of 
increased  influx  of  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  fighters  into  Pakistani  territory.43  Any 
strategy  that  seeks  to  evict  the  terrorists  from  Afghanistan  without  taking  into  account 
their  next  destination  is  essentially  one-dimensional  and  simplistic. 

In  a  milieu  as  complex  as  the  Pakistan  -  Afghanistan  border  region,  a  subtle 
balance  between  inclusiveness  and  synergy  is  perhaps  the  most  needed  adaptation  for 
the  United  States.44  Conduct  of  supporting,  synergetic  and  harmonized  operations  by 
United  States  /  ISAF  and  Pakistani  military  in  respective  areas  of  responsibility— without 
crossing  borders,  i.e.  staying  west  and  east  of  the  Durand  Line  respectively — is  perhaps 
the  best  suited  approach  in  the  military  context.  However,  military  instrument  on  its  own 
invariably  lacks  sufficiency  as  strategic  objectives  can  seldom  be  achieved  solely 
through  military  action.  Hence,  military  operations  need  to  be  carried  out  as  part  of  a 
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larger  and  comprehensive  whole-of-government(s)  approach;  including  not  only  United 
States’  government  agency  partners,  but  private  and  non-governmental  sector  as  well.45 

In  the  regional  context,  the  ups  and  downs  of  Pakistan  -  Afghanistan  relationship 
are  worrisome  and  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  both  states  to  work  towards  a  robust  and 
stable  relationship.  Multiple  channels  of  open  dialogue  aimed  at  seeking  improved 
political,  military  and  economic  cooperation,  are  undeniably  the  need  of  the  hour.  The 
Turkish  initiative  of  hosting  the  Pakistan,  Afghanistan  and  Turkey  Trilateral  Summit  has 
contributed  towards  enhancing  engagement  and  cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
along  multiple  tracks.46  Likewise  in  the  realm  of  security  cooperation  the  Afghanistan- 
Pakistan-ISAF  Tripartite  Commission  has  contributed  towards  enhancing  trust  and 
eradicating  underlying  fissures  between  the  two  neighbors.47  There  is  a  need  to  explore 
further  avenues  of  such  cooperative  engagement. 

The  links  between  the  security  forces  of  the  two  countries  could  be  significantly 
strengthened  by  incorporating  Pakistan  in  the  training  of  Afghan  National  Security 
Forces  (ANSF),  particularly  the  Afghan  National  Army  (ANA).  Keeping  in  view  the 
similarities  in  language,  culture,  religion  and  social  practices,  Pakistan’s  military  trainers 
and  training  institutions  are  best  suited  for  this  task.  This  initiative  may  also  prove 
instrumental  in  fortifying  the  foundations  of  a  robust  long-term  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  and  their  armed  forces. 

By  far,  the  most  disquieting  and  divisive  factor  in  the  regional  setting  is  the  India- 
Pakistan  antagonism,  which  directly  and  profoundly  impinges  upon  all  strategies  and 
efforts  aimed  at  defeating  terrorism.  The  deeply  adversarial  nature  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  states  impacts  on  the  regional  stability  and  security  in  multiple  ways 
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and  indeed  merits  a  separate  study.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  more  significant 
implications  are  briefly  outlined  in  the  ensuing  text:- 

•  Commitment  of  a  large  portion  of  Pakistan’s  armed  forces  along  the  Line 
of  Control  /  eastern  borders;  impinging  upon  Pakistan’s  military  potential  in 
regions  along  the  western  borders  /  FATA. 

•  Motivation  for  the  youth  in  many  parts  of  Pakistan,  including  the  region  of 
Azad  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  to  rise  up  in  support  of  their  Kashmiri  kindred; 
being  subjected  to  brutal  repression  by  Indian  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Line  of  Control. 

•  Increase  in  Pakistan’s  economic  difficulties  and  resultant  unrest  in  the 
country  as  a  consequence  to  water  sharing  disputes  with  India.  The  forces 
of  terror  are  the  obvious  beneficiaries  of  all  such  negative  developments. 

•  Exacerbation  of  Pakistan’s  already  fragile  internal  security  calculus  as  a 
consequence  to  divisive  Indian  involvement  in  the  western  province  of 
Baluchistan. 

•  Frequent  encumbrances  in  Pakistan  -  Afghanistan  relationship  due  to  the 
negative  impact  of  Indian  involvement  in  Afghanistan. 

The  American  policy  makers  are  not  oblivious  to  the  matter,  but  for  reasons 
falling  in  the  realm  of  expediency,  the  United  States’  strategy  falls  short  of  delineating  a 
viable  approach  towards  resolution  of  India  -  Pakistan  disputes;  in  the  absence  of  which 
lasting  and  irreversible  peace  in  the  region  remains  unrealized. 48 

Perhaps  the  most  disruptive  impediment  in  the  success  of  the  present  United 
States’  strategy  is  the  trust  deficit  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan.  Whether  it 
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be  the  Woodward’s  book  titled  Obama’s  Wars,  the  CNAS  report  by  General  Barno,  titled 
Responsible  Transition:  Securing  U.S.  Interests  in  Afghanistan  beyond  201 1,  the  report 
by  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  titled  Independent  Task  Force  Report  Number  65,  U.S. 
Strategy  for  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  or  other  policy  documents  released  on  the 
subject  in  the  recent  past— largely  identical  suspicions  with  regard  to  Pakistan’s  role 
and  motives  in  the  ongoing  war  are  a  source  of  serious  concern.49 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States  must  stop  viewing  Pakistan  through  a  prism 
tainted  by  preconceived  suspicion.  The  misgivings  about  Pakistan’s  overall  approach 
largely  stem  from  the  flawed  assumption  that  Pakistan  feels  compelled  to  adopt  an 
allegedly  divisive  approach  to  counter  Indian  hegemonic  designs.  This  line  of  thinking  is 
based  on  speculative  assumptions  and  affords  credence  to  conspiracy  theories.  Hence, 
it  must  be  discarded  in  the  larger  interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  Pakistan. 

It  is  also  crucial  that  the  United  States  -  Pakistan  partnership  should  be 
sufficiently  robust  to  sustain  disruptive  events  and  incidents  that  the  terrorists  may 
perpetrate  to  sever  the  relationship.  The  aspersions  cast  by  the  United  States  media  on 
the  future  of  the  United  States  -  Pakistan  relationship  do  not  help  the  cause  in  any 
manner.  However,  far  more  detriment  is  caused  by  the  needless  statements  of  analysts 
and  think  tanks;  such  as  that  “we  are  only  one  successful  car  bomb  away  from  a  breach 
in  our  relations  with  Pakistan.’60  Instead  of  making  statements  that  embolden  the 
terrorists,  there  is  a  need  to  adopt  measures  to  ensure  that  partnerships  against 
terrorism  do  not  get  disrupted  by  their  divisive  actions. 

Islamabad  and  Washington  also  need  to  close  the  gap  with  regard  to  their 
perceptions  on  the  core  of  the  problem.  Washington’s  view  that  the  safe  havens  in 
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Pakistan  constitute  the  main  stay  of  al  Qaeda  and  Taliban  resistance  downplays  the  fact 
that  situation  in  FATA  is  a  consequence  of  the  collapse  of  security  in  Afghanistan  and 
not  the  other  way  around. 51  It  must  also  be  appreciated  that  terrorists  continue  to 
change  their  havens  in  quest  for  safety  and  relative  freedom  of  action.  Afghanistan  is 
home  to  Afghan  Taliban  and  a  preferred  base  for  al  Qaeda  for  obvious  reasons.  Their 
shifting  hideouts  and  havens  in  FATA  /  northwestern  regions  of  Pakistan  merely 
constitute  a  temporary  arrangement.  As  a  corollary,  the  indigenous  forces  of  terror  that 
have  mushroomed  in  Pakistan,  consequent  to  the  Afghan  imbroglio,  would  lose  their 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration  as  and  when  peace  returns  to  Afghanistan. 

Thereafter,  in  all  likelihood,  it  would  be  relatively  simpler  for  Pakistan  to  work  out  a 
politico-military  strategy  for  their  marginalization  and  ultimate  elimination.  Hence,  the 
assertion  that  the  “problem  lies  in  Pakistan"  is  a  gross  overstatement.52  The  regional 
linkages  and  interconnections  need  to  be  viewed  holistically  and  equitably  to  develop  a 
sensible  insight  of  the  real  problem  and  more  importantly— to  delineate  the  path  towards 
a  genuine  solution. 

There  is  a  profound  relationship  between  terrorism  and  the  economic  challenges 
faced  by  Pakistan.  Possibly,  the  best  way  of  assisting  Pakistan  in  reversing  the  tide  of 
terrorism  is  by  strengthening  its  capacity  to  deliver  economic  and  social  progress  to  its 
people,  specifically  in  the  context  of  generating  employment  amidst  rising  demographic 
pressures  and  a  substantial  “youth  bulge.”53  Although  the  new  U.S.  strategy  recognizes 
the  importance  of  investing  in  Pakistan’s  future,  the  resources  it  plans  to  marshal  are 
modest  in  comparison  to  both  the  challenges  Pakistan  confronts  as  well  as  the  central 
importance  the  administration  assigns  the  country  in  its  regional  policy. 
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Pakistan’s  economy  has  been  badly  hit  by  the  regional  developments  in  the 
aftermath  of  9  / 1 1  and  the  ensuing  war  against  terrorism.  Foreign  investment  in  the 
country  has  dwindled  in  the  wake  of  security  challenges  and  the  government  has  not 
been  able  to  focus  on  the  economic  revival  due  to  its  perpetual  involvement  in  the 
security  related  issues. 

The  United  States  and  the  international  community  also  need  to  take  into 
account  the  impact  of  the  recent  floods  on  Pakistan’s  efforts  directed  against  terrorism.54 
Although  the  recent  report  by  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  titled  Independent  Task 
Force  Report  Number  65,  United  States  Strategy  for  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  takes 
this  aspect  into  consideration,  it  mostly  relates  to  economic  ramifications  of  the 
devastation  and  its  linkage  with  terrorism  in  the  country.  For  the  most  part,  the  military 
angle  seems  to  be  ignored. 55  Pakistan  has  displayed  immense  tenacity  by  ensuring  that 
the  military  operations  against  the  terrorists  continue  unabated  even  during  the  worst 
period  of  the  flood.  Nonetheless,  employment  of  over  70,000  troops  on  disaster  relief 
and  management  duties  all  over  the  country  has  placed  the  Armed  Forces  under 
immense  strain.  This  additional  employment  and  its  impact  needs  to  be  viewed  in  the 
backdrop  of  the  overall  commitment  of  the  armed  forces;  over  148,000  actively  engaged 
in  military  operations  along  the  western  borders  and  continued  large-scale  employment 
along  the  Line  of  Control  /  India  -  Pakistan  border.56 

In  the  field  of  economic  cooperation,  the  United  States  has  already  initiated 
measures  such  as  Kerry-Lugar-Berman  Bill,  envisaging  an  aid  of  $7.5  billion  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  apart  from  assistance  provided  for  flood  relief.  However,  aid  alone 
would  never  be  enough.  It  is  actually  trade  which  needs  to  be  the  focus.  In  the  near 
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term,  preferential  trade  access  by  the  United  States  to  Pakistan’s  textiles  and  clothing 
industry  would  be  a  bold  and  substantial  step  to  help  the  country.  Textiles  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  Pakistani  economy  and  its  largest  industrial  employer.  Preferential 
access  would  be  a  transformative  measure  as  enhanced  trade  would  create  jobs  and 
durable  income  streams.  Aid  often  does  neither.57 

Pakistan  needs  to  be  assisted  through  a  bold  and  exhaustive  program  to  realize 
comprehensive  economic  and  social  revival.  Such  a  program  must  entail  measures  to 
meet  Pakistan’s  energy  deficit  and  critical  infrastructure  needs.  It  must  also  help  restore 
a  positive  climate  for  domestic  and  foreign  investment.  Given  that  Pakistan  has  incurred 
a  huge  economic  cost  since  2001— around  $40  billion,  excluding  the  impact  of  second 
and  third  order  effects  on  the  economy— such  investment  would  signal  to  the  Pakistani 
people  that  the  United  States  /  international  community  has  a  stake  in  strengthening  the 
country’s  long-term  stability.58 

Investment  in  Pakistan’s  economy  would  also  contribute  significantly  towards 
improving  the  public  sentiment  concerning  the  United  States  in  Pakistan.  The 
partnership  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan  can  only  be  firmly  grounded  once 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  people-to-people  relationships.59  The  people  of  Pakistan 
need  to  view  America  as  a  friend  and  an  ally  and  the  people  of  United  States  need  to 
view  Pakistan  as  a  partner  and  part  of  the  solution— and  not  the  problem.  In  this  context 
it  is  also  necessary  that  the  doors  of  America  are  opened  to  Pakistani  entrepreneurs 
and  even  common  citizens  as  well. 

The  public  sentiment  in  Pakistan  concerning  America  is  negatively  impacted  by 
the  perception  that  it  does  not  welcome  Pakistani  visitors.  This  perception  has  been 
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reinforced  by  heavy-handed  American  border  security  policies  and  clumsy 
implementation.  For  instance,  after  the  attempted  targeting  of  an  airplane  in  Detroit  on 
Christmas  Day  2009,  the  United  States  required  citizens  of  fourteen  countries,  including 
Pakistan,  to  be  screened  separately  at  airports.  The  Pakistani  populace  widely 
interpreted  these  requirements  as  unfair  and  discriminatory.  Other  miscommunications 
and  security  precautions  have  even  disrupted  official  Pakistani  travel  within  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  well  within  the  rights  of  the  U.S.  government  to  secure  its  borders, 
future  decisions  concerning  travel  restrictions  should  take  into  account  Pakistani 
sensitivities  as  well.60 

Likewise,  the  senior  United  States  officials  need  to  educate  themselves  about  the 
social  and  religious  sensitivities  of  Pakistani  people.  At  times  use  of  a  single 
inappropriate  term  or  uncalled-for  assertion  by  them  could  seriously  impinge  upon  the 
Pakistani  public  sentiment  concerning  the  United  States.61 
The  Wav  Forward 

The  present  United  States  strategy  has  evolved  over  a  period  of  time  and  is 
undeniably  an  improvement  over  the  previous  strategy.  Not  much  is  wrong  with  the 
basic  premise  of  disrupting,  dismantling  and  eventually  defeating  al  Qaeda  in 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  region  and  preventing  its  return  to  either  country.  However,  it 
has  to  be  understood  that  political  problems  cannot  be  exclusively  addressed  by  military 
strategies,  devoid  of  requisite  political  considerations.  Thus,  creation  of  political 
conditions,  essential  for  the  successful  implementation  of  this  strategy,  need  to  be  the 
area  of  focus.  Considerable  work  is  required  to  be  done  in  this  domain. 
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As  far  as  Pakistan  is  concerned,  the  success  of  the  strategy  largely  hinges  on 
four  fundamental  lines  of  effort: 

•  Eradicating  the  trust  deficit  between  the  United  States  and  Pakistan, 
through  better  understanding  of  each  other’s  core  national  interests  and 
sensitivities  and  adopting  measures  that  would  create  reciprocal  respect 
and  positive  sentiments  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  two 
countries. 

•  Addressing  the  negative  impact  of  the  adversarial  relationship  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

•  Helping  Pakistan  achieve  economic  stability,  particularly  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  recent  floods. 

•  Better  coordination  and  intelligence  sharing  between  ISAF  and  Pakistan’s 
Armed  Forces;  and  assisting  /  enabling  Pakistan’s  armed  forces  through 
provision  of  cutting  edge  technologies. 

•  The  last  two  points  are  self-evident  and  need  no  elaboration;  however,  the 
first  three  aspects  are  covered  in  more  details  in  the  ensuing  discourse. 

The  forces  of  terror  pose  an  existential  threat  to  Pakistan  and  winning  the 
ongoing  war  against  them  is  central  to  the  survival  and  prosperous  future  of  the  country. 
The  people  of  Pakistan  are  aware  of  this  reality  and  largely  support  military  action 
against  the  militants;  taken  by  their  own  security  forces.  As  far  as  United  States’ 
strategy  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  wisest  and  most  advantageous  approach  would  be 
to  assist  Pakistan’s  armed  forces  in  accomplishing  the  desired  results;  minus  any  form 
of  direct  military  involvement  /  action  that  hurts  the  sentiments  of  the  Pakistani  people. 
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As  mentioned  earlier  the  trust  deficit  between  United  States  and  Pakistan  is 


inextricably  linked  with  perceptions  concerning  India  -  Pakistan  relationship. 62  It  is  true 
that  Pakistan  cannot  ignore  the  threat  that  emanates  from  its  eastern  borders.63  Yet,  at 
the  same  time  Pakistan  also  understands  the  value  of  peace  with  India;  and  linkage 
between  the  same  and  overall  prosperity  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  political 
leadership  of  Pakistan  has  repeatedly  expressed  the  desire  to  establish  durable  peace 
with  India—  as  long  as  it  is  an  honorable  rapprochement,  based  on  equality  and 
seeking  just  settlement  of  the  core  issues. 

The  reluctance  of  India  to  genuinely  discuss  and  address  the  two  core 
issues— Kashmir  and  sharing  of  water— constitutes  the  real  impediment;  removal  of 
which  requires  meaningful  encouragement— if  not  intercession— by  the  United  States. 
During  his  election  campaign  President  Obama  often  spoke  of  the  need  to  address 
Pakistan  -  India  relations.  However,  he  later  dropped  suggestions  of  an  initiative  on 
Kashmir  in  the  face  of  Indian  opposition. 64  Even  the  portfolio  of  the  special 
representative  for  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan— which  initially  included  India  as  well— was 
changed  in  the  face  of  Indian  opposition.65  Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  situation  is  still  there.  A  realistic  way  forward  in  this  regard  could  be: 

•  Creation  of  conditions  and  incentives  that  could  lead  to  initiation  of 
purposeful  dialogue  between  India  and  Pakistan— unlike  the  present 
parleys  characterized  by  friction  and  mistrust.  India’s  willingness  to  accede 
meaningful  self-governance  to  Kashmiri  masses,  considerable  drawdown 
of  over  half  a  million  strong  Indian  security  forces  in  Kashmir  and  bringing 
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an  end  to  the  human  rights  violation  could  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  interim 
settlement.66 

•  Concurrent  efforts  to  resolve  the  other  core  issue  concerning  sharing  of 
water.  Keeping  in  view  the  agriculture  based  economy  of  Pakistan,  this 
issue  is  highly  sensitive  and  potentially  a  source  of  violent  conflict  between 
the  two  states.  America  needs  to  play  a  role  in  convincing  India  to  stop  the 
construction  of  controversial  hydraulic  structures  on  the  western  rivers,  in 
violation  to  the  Indus  Water  Treaty  signed  by  the  two  countries  in  1 960. 67 

•  India’s  involvement  in  Pakistan’s  western  province  of  Baluchistan,  largely 
through  its  presence  in  Afghanistan,  also  needs  to  be  stopped.  Both  the 
United  States  and  Afghanistan  need  to  play  a  role  in  this  regard. 

•  If  the  above  mentioned  issues  are  addressed  all  other  issues,  including 
institutionalizing  both  nuclear  and  conventional  military  restraints,  could  be 
routinely  addressed,  over  a  period  of  time. 

Lastly,  terrorism  cannot  be  defeated  without  economic  and  social  progress.  The 
short-term  solvency  and  long-term  development  needs  of  Pakistan  require  U.S. 
support.68  The  Kerry-Luger-Berman  Bill,  authorizing  $7.5  billion  of  civil  assistance  funds 
to  Pakistan  over  a  period  of  five  years,  is  a  significant  step  by  the  United  States. 
However,  economic  assistance  alone  would  never  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  enormous 
economic  challenges  faced  by  Pakistan,  exacerbated  by  the  devastation  caused  by  the 
recent  floods.69  The  United  States’  Congress  needs  to  adopt  legislations  that  extend 
preferential  trade  access  by  liberalizing  tariffs  on  imports  from  Pakistan,  particularly  in 
the  domain  of  cotton,  textile  and  clothing  products.  United  States  is  Pakistan’s  top 
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export  market,  as  almost  one  fourth  of  Pakistan’s  exports  are  bound  for  the  United 
States.  If  the  barriers  are  removed  and  the  presently  high  tariffs  are  reduced,  there 
would  be  no  negative  effects  on  the  United  States  economy;  however  Pakistan’s 
economy  would  get  a  substantial  boost.  It  is  indeed  the  single  most  effective  step  the 
United  States  could  take  to  stimulate  Pakistan’s  economy.70  It  would  also  be  a 
meaningful  indication  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  that  the  United  States  is  truly  interested 
in  the  long  term  stability  of  the  country. 

Measures  by  Pakistan 

On  its  part,  Pakistan  must  be  more  purposeful  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  good 
governance  and  efficient  management  of  the  national  economy.71  Unprecedented 
inflation  has  hit  the  general  masses— particularly  the  salaried  class— in  a  big  way. 
Though  the  economic  decline  is  partially  linked  to  the  security  situation  of  the  country 
and  in  some  measure  to  major  natural  calamities,  such  as  the  2010  floods;  it  is  also  due 
to  economic  mismanagement  /  flawed  fiscal  policies.  The  end  result  is  that  unrest 
caused  due  to  economic  turmoil  is  contributing  towards  fueling  militancy  in  the  country. 

In  the  realm  of  military  operations,  the  five  fundamentals  identified  by  Pakistan’s 
Chief  of  Army  Staff,  General  Ashfaq  Parvez  Kayani— winning  public  opinion,  media 
support,  reliance  on  military’s  capability  and  resolve,  belief  that  it  is  our  war  and  not  the 
United  States’  war  and  a  comprehensive  strategy  based  on  four  different  phases, 
namely  clear,  hold,  build  and  transfer — should  remain  strong  and  intact.  As  stated  by 
General  Kayani,  at  present  Pakistan’s  military  operations  in  FATA  are  in  a  transitory 
phase;  from  hold  to  build.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  cleared  areas  stay  clear  of  the 
terrorists,  the  gains  must  be  consolidated  and  secured  areas  must  be  expeditiously 
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stabilized.72  The  civil  administration  needs  to  put  its  act  together  to  exploit  the  platform 
afforded  by  the  military  prong;  and  must  do  so  sooner  than  later. 

Conclusion 

The  evolving  U.S.  strategy  for  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  region  does  reflect  the 
United  States  commitment  towards  a  long-term  engagement  in  the  region.  It  also 
reflects  United  States’  intent  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  strategic  partnership  with 
Pakistan,  based  on  mutual  respect,  trust,  increased  dialogue,  improved  cooperation, 
and  enhanced  exchange  /  assistance  programs.  However,  in  order  to  succeed  the 
strategy  must  adopt  clearly  visible  short  and  medium  term  measures  that  unequivocally 
exhibit  the  earnestness  of  the  United  States’  intent  to  the  local  populace  of  Pakistan  and 
the  region  at  large.  In  simple  terms,  words  must  translate  into  deeds  and  deeds  must 
reflect  sincerity  of  purpose.  Though  the  new  thinking  does  focus  on  the  whole-of- 
government  approach,  yet  it  needs  to  further  enhance  the  focus  on  the  diplomatic, 
information  and  economic  instruments  of  national  power,  as  in  all  probability,  at  the  end 
of  the  day  the  efficacy  of  these  facets  of  the  overall  approach  may  prove  to  be  the 
difference  between  success  and  stalemate.  The  strategy  must  also  focus  on  creating 
the  right  conditions  for  its  implementation;  conditions  that  help  create  an  environment  of 
peaceful  cooperation  and  harmony  in  the  region.  Such  conditions  may  only  come  to 
pass  once  the  fissures  and  frictions  that  mar  the  interrelationships  of  the  regional 
players  are  removed;  the  trust  deficit  between  the  United  States  and  the  regional 
partners  is  mitigated;  and  most  importantly  once  the  United  States  unreservedly 
understands  and  respects  the  perspective  of  its  strategic  partners. 
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